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FISHING A LA GIRL 













Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 



















WE MAKE 
SOLID SILVER ONLY, AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE, THAT OF STERLING 95 FINE 5 
TRADE 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 





STE IR BANG 


AND THE QUESTION 


‘6S IT SILVER OR IS IT FLATED?!’ 


“== WHITING M'FG C 


OUR TRADE Mal Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 18th St. 


NEW YORK. 





“ GoELET CuP’’ FOR SCHOONERS, 
WON BY ** VOLUNTEER.” 





THE CHILDREN’S m ENGLISH RIDING 


DRESSMAKING CO., BOOTS, it 
Absolutely Correct \ 
j at $20.00 per pair. | ! 
Also all the latest and prevailing 
HW 









1c EAST 151TH STREET 
Styles in Gentlemen's 


PROFIT SHARING.) 
| | Fine Shoes. 
POROI Custom Work a Specialty. 
) mae IN 


F.NE HAND-MADE INFANT CLOTHING, COATS 
123 NASSAU ST. 


ND DkEssSES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG GIRLS 
( cing Court) Se _— 


exe o PLASTERS oe 
BE x Tok ALL COGS Ms KAR 


Hopexins & Hopsxi 


Tanors ano Breecues Maxcrs, 


27 SCHOOL STREET. BOSTON, MASS 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


‘ Cofiees, W . Liquor ridishé is 
led (06 Butter, Egy Poultry, G me, Fruits, 
t tat Whole © Price in reasonabl 

ny 45 { awe in and 
FAMILY & HOTEL SUPPLY C¢ IMPANY, 























INDUCE YOU TO ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE 


SEE THAT THE REGISTERED TRADE: 
MARK STAMP IS ON EACH PLASTER; 
AS NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT IT- 


STYLES LEAD. N USED ONTHIS PAPER | 
rneSaMaM Bf JAENECKE-ULLMAN C2 Ri NA R | 


NEW YORK. 














CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHE 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 


CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 
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vo? GAMELAND 


GaAMELAND, the gentle sportsman’s illustrated magezine 
\%syi, shooting and fishing, is the only magazine of the rod and g 
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- COLLARS & CUFFS. - 


It is brimful of good reading and half-tone engravings, relat 
to forest, field and stream, and treats exhaustively of camp life, woodc 
landscape and _ natural history. Besides, it reviews all the res« rts, 4 





| OANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. —+— RAF 4€EL.MURILLO. TASSO.. 
The best and most economicai COLLARS and CUFFS 
worn—Try them—You will like them. 
LOOK WELL FITWELL. 





WEAR WELL tells of new places to shoot and fish. It is on every club and ho 


Sold for 2 ts for a box of TEN coll + Paves . > . 
Mk kepiin wile library table of any consequence. Terms: One volume, in 12 mort 
CE 


ona d a pair of cuffs sent b mail for SIX ¢ : 
pore nee aaere aii parts, one dollar, postage free. Three trial numbers, 25 cents. 


peball iving size and style wanted, - - 
Bene REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.. sample copies. Address 


27 Kilby St., Boston. & GAMELAND, 





1267 Broapway, New York. 











HE GETS THERE 


West Fie_p: ** What has Sprinter moved to Jersey for?’ 

GREENFIELD LAKE: “ He is training for a mile handicap race.” 

West Fie.p: ** He can’t be training very hard; I see him in town every day.” 
GREENFIELD LAKE: ** Oh, yes, he is; he has to catch the 8:10 train.”’ 
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VOGUE 
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A GOOD SUBJECT 


Miss MILLICENT (aged forty, exultingly ds 


He said he was making a careful study of me. 


o 


** Do you know what Mr. 


MIRIAM (who has an eye on Tutter for herself): 


Miss MILLICENT: 


A PROTESTED VERDICT 


ny 


8Y LAYTON BREWER 

var Jack: Lam so sorry about last night. 

I know I said hateful things to you and 

‘Please forgive 

cag please let our friendship stand as it 
> have 


‘Dp 


me, sag 
used to. 


| am so very, very sorry. 


been such good friends for so 
long. 

It never can be changed as you wish it to be, so 
please let it go on the old way. 

Write and tell me what date you want 
save for you. Sincerely, 


me to 


Edith.” 
He 


again. 
her? 


read the letter over, and then he read it 
His face flushed as he bit his lip. Forgive 
If there had been anything to forgive, 
course he would. But there wasn’t. It was his 
own fault, all his own fault; and yet she hadn’t 
been 





gaining from her more than friendship. Like a 
fool he had begged at least for the reason 
her refusal. He had got it, and still he was dissat- 


** What do you mean?”’ 
MIRIAM (scorntully surveying her rival's outline : 


of 


She simply had refused him any hope of 


of 


Tutter said last night ? 


‘* He always had a mathematical mind.” 


” 


** Fe takes a scientific interest in angles! 


isfied. She had 
stronger than he. 

She said it haltingly, but he could not change her 
views. He had asked her why she thought him 
weak, but she had not been able to quote any par 
sicaliax evidence of such characteristic. He had 
compared himself to her other friends without sut- 
fering by the comparison ; he had reminded her of 
instances where he had shown strength of charac- 
ter; his unswerving devotion to her was not a weak 
man’s love. Finally, she had been driven to bay, 
and had cried out, “ Oh, I know you are! You’re 
careless and all. Why, Jack, it’s your face. 
Not a strong line in it. Oh, dear ” and then 
she had cried. 

There was an oath in his throat as he thought 
it all over, and it felt like a lump that he couldn’t 
swallow and that made his eyes smart. ‘** Why 
should she have an idea like that? I suppose I’ve 
been sloppy about some things, but I didn’t deserve 
that. Some men travel at a pace half a lifetime 
and then marry whom they please. Damn it! 
I’ve been decent, but I couldn’t have been pun- 
ished worse no matter what I’d done. It isn’t fair!” 


said that her ideal man was 


SO 








VOGUE 


“ Well, nobody will be able to accuse me of 
being weakly good-natured in the future, that’s 
sure. And I won’t let people do as they want to 
with me now. But it wasn’t fair to judge me like 
that—oh, I’m not good enough for her! She 
was right. Dear Edith, God knows how I can 
get on without you! ” 

For several days he stayed by himself. He 
answered her letter and appointed an afternoon a 
week distant. He longed to see her again, but he 








knew how it would hurt. The old friendship 
could not come back, for a long time at least, and 
love was denied him. Neither one thing nor the 
other. If he went probably other men would be 
there, other men with whom he would always have 
to divide her, until one day one of them would 
take away even his little share. 

After a few days of this moody, desolate idling 
he made an effort to get back into the old rut. 

- The old rut would generally have been consid- 
ered to run through pleasant places. He had in- 
herited an estate that left him free to follow his 
own inclinations in disposing of his time, and as 
his tendencies leaned strongly toward painting he 
had favored them and met with considerable suc- 
cess. 

But that morning nothing in his studio could 
hold his attention. Presently he decided to aban- 








Mrs. A.: ** Well, how was Newport?”’ 
Mr. G.: ** It had all the gloom of the tomb with none of its rest." 
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VOGUE 


don his endeavors in the direction of art, and to try 
the more engrossing interest of business. An old 
lawyer, once a bosom friend of his father’s, and 
who had also been trustee of Jack’s estate previous 
to his attaining his majority, looked after the detail 
of the management of his affairs; and him Jack 
decided to visit. 

After a little genial talk the old gentleman said, 
*« Now, in regard to that plot of ground that is 
leased to the St. Simon Chapel, Jack: the lease 
expires shortly.’ 

“Well ? ” 

‘A real estate man said the other day that he 
could offer five times as much as that property is 
paying. It’s a good charity, though, and I pre- 
sume you would not wish to make a change.’ 

“ Well—please see w yhat the chap would offer. 

I think [’ll let him have it.’ 

““ Why, my dear boy, you spend only a third ¢ 
your income and really those people P 

“Oh, I dare say. But please see him again.” 

The old lawyer looked curiously athim. Well, 
that sort of thing was in the air nowadays, and yet 
this was very unlike the boy. 

After a little further talk Jack left the office. 
He had made resolves of which this was the first 
fruit. No: he couldn’t have people riding over 
him continually. He got no credit for the good 
things he did, and unlimited credit for the bad 
things he never did. He was going to live better, 
anyway. And he of his way no 
more than did his neighbors. 

This new role irritated him, however; and so, 
too, did the few acquaintances he encountered. 
few 





was going out 


He decided to go away for a days—to go 
to some place w here he could have a horse and < 

Then for a while at least he could keep too 
Why, that morning he had sin- 


himself on dncwretite that 


boat. 
tired to think. 
cerely congratulated 
five consecutive minutes had elapsed during which 
he had not been brooding on the old subject. 

He went away, and without even his pipe. The 
little comforts of past days were of little satisfac- 
tion to him But he smiled bitterly 
thought of the absurdity weak man’s thus 
throwing off that most autocratic of habits. 

He spent a miserable half week according to his 
programme ; then he returned to town. 


now. as he 


of a 


One week had gone, but he thought of all the 
other weeks that were to come. There was no 
reason why he should wish time to hurry, for it 


had nothing to bring to him. ‘Thus he reflected 
over his pipe. “To-morrow he was to call on her. 
He told himself that if it were not for fear of 
hurting her a little he would never see her again ; 
and then he heard the letter-carrier’s whistle and 
trembled lest a letter should come from her 
poning the engagement. 
‘The morrow had brought no letter and the time 
his ordeal had He pressed the bell 


post- 


tor come. 


nervously. It was odd that everything in the 
drawing-room should be the same as when he had 
seen it before. There were some roses somebody 
had sent—she was coming. He heard the faint 
rustle of her skirt on the stairway. 

“© My dear Jack, I am so glad to see you! But 
you're not looking well at all, Jack.” His 
heart leaped. How sw eetly pretty she was! 
But why the devil did she want to talk to him 
like that ? 

“|’m not? 
were nice.” 
his words. 

Then she inquired some more and he returned 
her gentleness by little speeches for which he 
blushed. She was forbearing, and presently she 
burst out with, “ Oh, Jack, I’ve just heard of the 
most heartless, contemptible thing !” 

“ Yes? Somebody jilted a man?’ 

“ Lately I’ve been trying to do a little for some 
T ‘hey’ re all so poor and mis- 
erable, you know. One of them has just written 
that the chapel down there, on Addition Street, 
that does so much for them, is to be torn down to 
make room for horrid tenements. And they all 
depend so much on the chapel people that when 
they lose all their help I don’t know what they will 
ever do. Qh, it’s cruel! Just think of anybody’s 
doing that, Jack!” ithe: 

Several expressions had flitted over his face as 
she spoke, but he did not answer her speech un- 
til she again asked his opinion of the landlord; 
then he blushed and said : 

“Oh, I suppose he had too much strength of 
character to be a public purse.” 

She looked at him in surprise 
“* Why, Jack, how nasty you are!” 

“ Well, it does take strength of a kind to resist 
their appeals and all that, doesn’t it ?’ 

‘“¢ Perhaps it may, but 

Jack leaned suddenly forward and his eyes spar- 
kled. “See here, Edith! Do you want me to help 
you ;* 
~ Oh, I'd give anything 

* Nothing i Is any thing to me except—you know 
what. You remember what you said the other 
night? Well,] knowthat man. Now, if I show 
strength enough to win that miserly shinfins from 
his plans will you reconsider ? No threats ; no 
money; upon my honor, Just my will against 
his. Please give me just that chance. Edith, you 
know how much I love you. Edith, please. It’s 
ago. Thank God! [I'll write to-night,” and he 

caught her hand and kissed it and rushed aw ay. 

All that night he argued with the other man, and 
he praised him and patted him on the beck, and 
smiled upon him. And he talked to his pipe and 
his pictures, and smiled on them too. 

Then he wrote to the lawyer and told him to kick 
the real estate man, and to renew the old lease. 


I’m sorry. I thought these clothes 


so But his tones were not as blithe as 


people down town. 


as she said: 
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VOGUE 


The he wrote another letter : 


“« My Darling Girl: I have seen the dog of a 
miser and won you both. I told him a good deal 
about you, and he was so interested in you that he 
gave me his picture to send. Here itis. I am 
coming to-morrow. God bless you, dearest. 

Jack.” 


A ROYALIST 


'T* Ho’ on Democracy I oft insist, 
And on the Constitution proudly lean, 
Yet would I be a household royalist 
With you as Queen. a 


SEE-SAW 


First Westerner: “ Things are going the 
wrong way with us just now.” 

SECOND WESTERNER: “ Yes——silver down, and 
banks up.” 


INTERESTED 


Mrs. Brown Jones: “I believe the arrange- 
ments for the opera season have been completed.” 

Mrs. Jones Brown: “ Yes? What is to be 
worn?” 


OUGHT TO BE SATISFIED 


“« Pshaw ! he only married you for spite.” 
“« T know it—but he ought to be satished. He’s 
getting all the spite I can give him.” 





THEIR POINTS OF VIEW 


FirsT FIANCEE (superiorly): ‘* My fiancé has written a book on the races of man.” 


SECOND FIANCEE (supremely): ** That's nothing! 


My fiancé has made a book on the races ot horses." 
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ON A ROUGE BOX 


H Elena has said 
She is Nature’s true lover. 

To its ways she is wed, 
Helena has said. 

But those spots of bright red 
Her fair cheeks that cover ?— 
Helena has said 

She is Nature’s true lover ! 

J. M. M. 


DEPRESSING 


“T think I must be her sin,” remarked Jay- 
haughton, moodily, after an unsuccessful call. 

* Why, how’s that?” 

‘“‘ I’m always sure to find her out.” 


queried Biddle. 


WHICH ? 


AS Lady Gay was breezing through the park her spanking 

: bay, 

‘¢Oh! what a handsome creature that!” she heard a lord- 
ling say ; 

And her heart felt quite elated, till the thought struck her, 
pertorce, 

“Did his lordship mean the lady, or his lordship mean the 


horse ?*” he Exe 
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Miss A.: ** What are you in mourning for?” 
Mk. B.: ** For my sins."’ 


Miss A.: ** I did not not know you had lost any 


VUGUE 





























THE SONG OF THE ROCKING CHAIR 





( Ur rocking chair is a dancing yacht, 
And, oh, but the seas run high ! 
I once was wrecked on this very spot, 
But we swam, did Jack and I. 
It’s risky sport for a little girl, 
But feel the spray, see the billows curl. 
It’s getting rough, how the boat does toss ! 
And, dear, but it blows a squall! 
Afraid, sweetheart? Why, we’re safe, of course; 
We've got to the other wall. 


It’s a coach to day, and we spin along 
With you on the box with me ; 

The air is fine and the horses strong, 
And plenty of things we'll see. 

How the horses dance ; they’re full of fun ; 
But, whoa! I fear they’re going to run, 
And they can’t be held! Oh, how they tear! 

Now each is worst of the four. 
Just see that hill that’s before us there ! 
Ah! saved by the closet door. 


And what shall it be to-night, dear heart ? 
A train with its rumbling sound ? 
Now off it moves with a quiet start— 
It’s a drowsy train we've found ; 
Just hear its clickety-clicking song 
As it takes us two on our way along. 
It’s dark outside except for the stars, 
Our eyes are as dull as lead, 
And now, as they’ve stopped the rumbu.ing cars, 
Does my lady change for bed. B. 








VOGUE 


TOO LIFELIKE 
PHOTOGRAPHER: * Wouldn’t Mr. 
those pictures of his wife ?”’ 
Assistant: “ No, sir; I assured him they were 
a speaking likeness of her, and he said that was 
just the kind he didn’t want.” 


Blank take 


THE DIFFERENCE 


The bach’ lor—when his youth is past— 

The bach’ lor kisses misses ; 

The spinster—when the die is cast— 

The spinster misses kisses ! A. F. 





UNAPPRECIATIVE, 


Miss Vesry (at mirror): “ How do you like me 
in my new ball dress, dear?” 

Dick Hicks (aged eight): ‘It looks lovely, 
only you seem to have a pretty long neck.” 


AMBIGUOUS 


CuHotiy: “I weally love you more than any 
one in the world! ”’ 
PENELOPE: * You forget yourself!” 


GUY -Rose. 9s 


Miss J.: **I have had one hundred and two offers, fifty in America and fifty-twoin England 


Mr. K, 


(viciously): ** 1 am giad to learn we have two tools less in America,” 








GOTHAM’S BOAST 


tal—it’s the centre of gaiety.” 
“ Yes, and the headquarters of LIFE.” 


ABOUT THIS TIME 


BReak break, break ! 
On the platform, three by three, 
And I hold my breath whilst I behold 











Orn WoMAN IN ART BUILDING (actually heard): ** Wal, now, Seth, 


rO HELEN AT THE BALL 


AS down the long, bright room you pass, 
Where love and homage greet you, 
My every quickened sense starts up, 

And hurries forth to meet you. 


I see the tender gracious charm, 
That makes you rarest, dearest ; 
I sear the music of your voice, 

Of all clear voices clearest. 


I taste the keen delight that’s shown 
In all the watching faces ; 
I smell the tragrant violets 
[hat nestle in your laces. 


You turn to where I, waiting, stand ; 

A haunting waltz commences. 

1 touch your hand, and then, dear heart, 
Why, then—I lose my senses. 





The baggage-smasher’s glee. M. 


““ New York, sir, is more than the money capi- 


Hilda Johnson. 
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rded caresses enough for a. 
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ALL THAT WAS LEFT 


Younc Tutrter: “Did you get that box ot 
candy I left here last night, Miss Clara? ” 

Miss PinKeRty: ‘ You left it with my 
younger brother, did you not ? ” 

Turter : -“ Yes.” 

Miss PinKERLY: “I got the box.” 


IN THE HAMMOCK 


T Hey've gone for a row in the moonlight, 
that spoony pair, Kitty and Jack; 
*Twas just after supper they started, and 
Heaven knows when they'll be back. 


They asked me to go, but I wouldn't; I’ve 
frequently noticed, you see, 

That a boat which holds two very nicely is 
terribly crowded with three. 


Indoors aunt is reading a novel, my uncle’s 
asleep in his chair, 

And I’m curled up here in the hammock, and 
rumpling my gown and my hair. 


Why not? There is no one to see me; 
there’s nobody cares how I dress. 

I might as well ruin my ruffles, and get my 
curls all in a mess. 


If Bertie would only ride over! He knows 
very well I am here. 

For Kitty was careful to tell him. She's al- 
ways so thoughtful, the dear ! 


He once would have come very promptly ; 
he then really liked me, I know. : 
But now, it appears, I'm forgotten. Well, i 
what do care? Let him go! 


It shows how much men can be trusted ; when 
I think of his speeches—what’s that ? 
I'm sure that I heard the gate open; it likely 


, 


ave thought 


these.” was Michael or Pat. 


I'll just go and look, to make certain—why, no, it can’t 
be—yes, it’s true! 
He’s come, after all, the old darling ! , 
Why, Bertie, dear me ! is that you ? 
S. St. G. L. 


THE V 


A man should never show his back to the 
enemy ; nor should a woman—unless it will bear 
her rival’s inspection. 
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HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


CLeaRING Sate or Lapigs’ ‘Tartor-Mape Suirs, 
IN SERGE, CHEVIOT AND CLorus, 
FOR LATE SUMMER WEAR. 


Broapway, 4th Avenug, gth anp toth Srrzers. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO.,, 


In their Special Order Department (3d floor) are now showing Early Shipments of 
IuporTED CosrumMrEs AND Cuoice Lines or Fasrics, 
FROM WHICH THEY CAN MAKE 
TAILOR AND STREET Gowns, WEDDING, RECEPTION AND CARRIAGE DREssEs 
IN CORRECT STYLE AT VERY MODERATE COsT. 


18th, roth Srreers—6th Ave., New York. 
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Nly two months more before the Horse 

) Show—the date so dear to the heart of 

the Society devotee—for it marks the 

be. nning of New York social life. Not the 

Se.son: that does not really begin for another 

month, but it does mean the gathering together 

ie clans, and if this autumn the Opera 

27 November there will be plenty of 

urable excitement, particularly for the 
tantes. 


hese same debutantes are many in number 
t year, and are as arule very pretty and 
ctive. Much has been said and written 
he three or four heiresses who made their 
il bow at Newport this summer, but little 
been heard of the others who will enter 
the ranks within a few weeks. 
‘lany well-known names are on the list, 
nines identified with the married belles of not 
ong ago, who in several instances look 
young enough to be the sisters of the girls 

m they chaperon. Miss Clarkson, Miss 

Delafield, Miss Renshaw Jones, Miss Alice 

Post, Miss Ethel Davies are a few of the 

who last season were members of the 

unger dancing-classes, and who in Decem- 
ire to be introduced at *‘teas.”’ 

Teas’? are again to be the fashion this 
on, at all events for the introduction of 
daughters and sisters. After all, these 
ch-abused entertainments, which everybody 
nly derides, and which are always crowded 
these same deriders, are an absolute neces- 
now that Society numbers so many within 
ranks. In no other way can young and 
be invited at the same time, and as an 
itation to a tea is generally considered the 
ie as a formal call, it is easy to see why a 
man with a daughter finds it the easiest and 
ckest way to acquaint all on her visiting 
with the fact that this daughter is now 

! enough to take her position in Society. 
n ordinary visiting Jist numbers in the neigh- 
irhood of three thousand. ‘Ivhe chances are 
least half that number will be present, and 
with very little trouble the girl becomes 
rsonally known tu that number of people. 


almost too soon to tell what the 
lances of °93—94 being a very gay season 
vill be. There will not probably be many 
rivate balls, but there are an unusual number 


It is 


of subscription dances for which the lists have 


been filled since last year. Musicales (evening 
musicales) are to be a feature of the winter, 
and everyone is brushing up her musical 
knowledge in order to be able to talk well on 
the subject. 


One of the latest fads is to pose as being 
very well read and extremely cultivated, and 
desperate are the struggles of those social 
aspirants whose early education has been neg- 
lected. One divorcee, who boasted of having 
read an incalculable number of books, was 
much annoyed the other day at being told by 
some admirer of a mathematical turn of mind 
that reducing the years she had lived to min- 
utes, she could not have read half the number 
of books she had mentioned. Still, is not the 
fancy a harmless one and productive of much 
more good than many others which have been 
in their turn taken up and dropped ? 


Newport’s season is over, and yet more is 
said and written about it even now than of any 
other place. The last interest there has been 
the tennis playing of Miss Fanny Tailer and 
Mrs. Jack Astor, which was uncommonly 
good. Mrs. Astor’s fairy god-mother must 
have been a powerful tairy indeed, for there 
seems no limit to the gifts she showers upon 
her god-daughter. It has been a decided sur- 
prise to the foreigners, who have so rooted a 
belief in the delicacy of constitution of our 
American women, to see such fine specimens 
of health and strength as these women pre- 
sented. Everyone in Newport made a point 
of being present at the games, and the interest 
in the games was intense. The women as 
well as the men had their favorites, and bets 
were made amidst intense excitement. After 
next week there will be a great scattering, and 
many closed cottages show signs that New- 
port’s delightful summer is over—a summer 
about which opinions are many and varied, 
but which all agree has been remarkable in its 
freedom from scandal and even malicious gos- 
sip. Some croakers predict it is but the lull 
before the storm, and the conditions at present 
seem somewhat too idyllic for these fin de 
siécle days. 


Lenox has had her floral parade and is now 
fast becoming gay. Not hilariously gay, for 
that she never is, but dignifiedly, luxuriously 


1 


gay, with a calm serenity and conscious supe- 
riority that only Lenox can assume with 
safety. The parade was (as are all such pa- 
rades) extremely pretty, with its big line of 
traps of every kind and description most taste- 
fully decorated, Mrs. Willie Sloane's, with 
the purple asters and ferns and the huge knots 
of ribbon being very beautiful, and Mrs. 
Sloane herself, in her heliotrope gown to cor- 
respond, adding the finishing touch to a sym- 
phonic picture. Decorating the spokes of the 
wheels with the flowers adds greatly to the ef- 
fect, and in this case the wheels, trap and all 
were one mass of flowers and There 
are very tew men at Lenox as yet—the yachts 
and business interests keeping even the so- 
called men of leisure in or near the city. A 
young girl who made her first visit to Lenox 
last year declared that it seemed to her the 
most remarkable place she had ever visited. 
At dinners and dances during the first week of 
her stay she met numbers of charming men 
driving. The second week they all left, and 
on asking the reason she was told college and 


leaves. 


school had opened. This same girl insists 
that ever since she has been quite indifferent 
to the charms of men, for her experience 
developed then and there a 
distrust. 

She declares American 
to her; the younger they are the older they 
Lenox there are 


feeling of 


men are enigmas 
appear, and vice versa. At 
always plenty of the elder married men who 
make it a point to attend all the social func- 
tions and to make themselves agreeable to the 
pretty women. While all this is very pleas- 
ant, it is certain few, if any matrimonial en- 
gagements are ever announced from this beau- 
tiful autumn resort. 


Dr. and Mrs. Delafield and their family, 
who have spent the summer traveling in the 
far west, have returned to town in time for 
Miss Elizabeth Ray Delafield to act as Miss 
Otis’s bridesmaid. 


All those who have made the trip to 
Alaska seem to be most enthusiastic over its 
attractions, so within a few years it may be a 
fashionable summer resort. Its distance may 
interfere with transient guests, bu: it will pos- 
sess many advantages and will certainly be ex- 
clusive for some time to come. 


























































































































LONDON BY WAY OF CARLSBAD 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Mong the late arrivals is one of the 
A prettiest little American women I 
have seen for a long time. The lady 

has the most charmingly naive and unaffected 
manners, and owns the most wonderful pair 
of violet-blue eyes and the freshest, most deli- 
Every one here is 
talking about her, and if her husband carries 
out his expressed intention of settling in Eng- 
land, I venture to prophesy that in a very 
short time, if she desires it, she will be- 
come a society beauty. Not the least im- 
portant personage in her party is Ted- 
dy, quite the most wonderful fox-terrier I 
He, too, is New York 


cate complexion possible. 


have ever come across. 
born and bred, and is now the idol of 
the restaurant and the hotel. He took part 
last evening in a most interesting ceremony. 
Captain Bruce Sutherland has also a very fine 
little fox-terrier puppy which hitherto has 
been nameless. It being the Emperor of 
Austria’s birthday and all Carlsbad en fete, it 
occurred to his owner that a little banquet 
and the subsequent christening of the puppy 
would not be a bad way in which to celebrate 
the festa. Accordingly, with all due form 
and ceremony, Captain Bruce Sutherland 
holding the shivering little baby dog, Teddy 
was made to dip his paw in a glass of cham- 
pagne and, waving it gently over the pup’s 
head, said, through his master: “I name you 
Franz Joseph Hapsburg.” ‘Then toasts were 
given and healths drunk, and the imperial- 
named little Britisher was the favorite of the 
hour. 


Some little time ago, Vogue, you will re- 
member I told you of the infatuation of Lord 
Henry Francis Pelham Clinton for Miss May 
Yohe, the American burlesque actress who 
in Mlle. Nitouche at the Shaftesbury has 
scored a considerable success. Lord Francis, 
not content with giving Miss Yohe a bijou 
home in Chapel Street, Grosvernor Square, a 
brougham and victoria with horses en suite, and 
diamonds galore, has now bestowed upon this 
clever little transatlantic actress his name and 
title, with the probability of the ducal straw- 
berry leaves of Newcastle to follow. Lord 
Francis Hope, as he is generally called, is next 
in succession to his brother, the present Duke 
of Neweastle, who though unusually clever 
and intellectual, is too much of an invalid to 
ever be prominently before the public. He 
married about two years ago pretty Miss Can- 
dy, but there are no children so far, and Miss 
Yohe's chances—I beg her pardon, Lady Hen- 
ry Francis Pelham Clinton’s chences—of_ be- 
coming “her grace’? are decidedly worth back- 
ing. The present Duke 
tit nom—only 
and owing to his father’s wild extravagances, 


Lennie is his pe- 


succeeded tothe title in 1879, 


found the estates very heavily encumbered. 
However, notwithstanding that the son came 
into a very substantial rent-roll, and it was 
then that the Hope came forward and settled 
beautiful Deepdene, near Dorking. on Lord 
Francis Pelham Clinton, the Duke’s younger 
brother, the only proviso being that he should 
take the name of Hope. 


I referred in a recent letterto the announced 
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engagement of Miss Bessie Clarke to Captain 
Edward William David Baird, late of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards and roth Prince of Wales’s 
Own Royal Hussars. Captain Baird’s wedding 
gift to his bride will be rather an original one, 
nothing less than his celebrated successful 
grand race-horse, Golden Gate, and rumors as 
to the royal cadeaux de _ noces _foretel! 
something more than ordinarily valuable. Col- 
onel Stanley de Astel Calvert Clarke, to give 
him his full sponsorial names, is a persona 
grata everywhere, and especially at Marlbor- 
ough House and Sandringham, he being the 
Prince’s favorite equerry. He is an extremely 
handsome man, and _ has been a brave soldier. 
In 1855 he was a smart if youthful cornet in 
the 15th Light Dragoons, of which regiment in 
1891 he became major and subsequently col- 
onel. For over fifteen years he has been the in- 
timate personal friend of H. R. H. Mrs. 
Stanley Clarke, as I have before said, was a 
daughter of Lady Rose, a former Miss Temple 
of America. Miss Bessie Clarke does not in- 
herit the good looks of either father or mother, 
but she is a fresh, fair, pleasant maiden, a great 
favorite, and as sunny tempered as well can be. 


As game is now just in full season and 
flavor, let me give you the Queen’s own royal 
receipe for browning grouse. ‘Take four 
ounces of fine sugarand one egg; when beaten 
well up together fry the mixture lightly, as it 
troths hold it above the coals and stir in 
quickly a pint of sound red wine. Add to 
this half a pint of old Jamacia rum, three 
blades of mace, one or two shallots, three 
spoontuls of mushroom sauce, the rind of a 
lemon, and pepper, salt and cloves to taste. It 
should gently boil for about three minutes be- 
fore basting the game with it The result is, 
believe me, delicious. 


The second season at this charming health 
resort is fast approaching its finale. For 
Carlsbad has two distinct seasons. In May 
it is given over entirely to the ultra-German 
nobility, the Firsts, Barons, and Grafs with 
their families, who form, of themselves, a suf- 
ficient population to fill to overflowing the 
pretty little town, so compactly surrounded 
by its girdle of fir-clad hills. In olden days 
these grand personages used always to bring a 
large retinue of servants, and a chef de cui- 
sine, whose business it was to prepare such 
succulent and appetizing dishes as should at 
least mitigate, if not quite counteract, the 
efficacy of the “cure.” They did not, 
moreover, patronize hotels, but took «« loges” 
in the centre of the town, and either mealed 
at the immortal Pupp’s or had their repasts 
served in their own apartments. To this day 
many of the more conservative Germans con- 
tinue to live in this way—minus the chef de 
cuisine—and they call up the hill, where are 
the Koinigs-Villa, the Koinig von England, 

-where, by the way, the Duke of Wellington 
stops—the Westminster and the 
Bristol hotels, the « English quarter,” and affect 
a petty disdain of its greater sanitary and 
attractions. This first lasts 
until about the middle or last of June, when 
the second, or English-American season, sets 
in, and this continues on until the 1sth or 2zoth 
of August, after which, as if by magic, every 
one smart 


always 


scenic season 


middle-class Germans and Italians infest the 


vanishes, and the aftermath of 








place in multitudes. Those fortunate mem- 
bers of the great London world who have 
neither official, Parliamentary nor social duties 
to keep them in town, come as early as the first 
of July and stop a month—three weeks tor 
the cure, and one for preparation and thanks- 
giving. This is, of course, the gayest time of 
all, but not by any means the most agreea)le. 
It is too crowded, often too hot ; one is ioo 
much en evidence, too much a slave to +oj- 
lettes, which must be always fresh, bien 
soignée, and up to the latest date. It is in 
fact London and the Row over again, only sct 
in a different passe-partout. And that ‘isa 
bore. One doesn’t take a long, weary, ‘1- 
tiguing three days’ journey only to be re- 
warded by a miniature repetition of London 
conventionalities amidst Bohemian surround- 
ings! Therefore those people who come with 
serious purposes and intending to really 
benefit by the treatment choose their time from 
July 15 to the middle of August, when the 
life is less au jour and a certain element of 
laisser faire prevades everything. Diane. 
Carlsbad, August, 1893. 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Mong the noticeable events of the past 
season have been the attentions paid 
to the Princess Youriewski, the mor- 

ganatic widow of the late Czar, by two of her 
stepsons, the Grand Dukes Vladimir and A\- 
exis, both of whom attended, together with 
the Duke and Duchess of Leuchtemberg, a 
family dinner given in their honor at her house 
in the Avenue Hoche. It was at this dinner 
that her eldest daughter, Olga, made her 
debut in society. She bears a striking resem- 
blance to her father, the late Czar, who was 
passionately fond of her, and upon whom he 
bestowed his last kiss prior to his assassina- 
tion. He was leaving the apartments of his 
morganatic wife on the morning of the tra 

edy, when Princess Olga, at that time a littl 
girl, called him back with the remark that he 
had not yet kissed her good-by. « What a 
terrible creditor I have there,” exclaimed 
the Emperor. “ Well, kiss me, my litt 

girl; your kiss will bring me luck.” Within 
an hour the entire Jower portion of his bod 

had been shattered to pieces by the nitro-gly 
cerine bomb of his Nihilist assassins. Th: 
Princess has only one son, born, like his sist« 

Princess Olga, prior to the demise of the 

father’s first wife, the late Czarina, and sever: 
years, therefore, before the Emperor had bee 
able to legalize, after a fashion, his relation 

with Princess Youriewski, by a somewh 

tardy morganatic marriage. This son, wl 

bears the name of George, and who is no 

twenty years of age, is serving as a nav 

cadet on one of the Russian cruisers that vi 

ited the United States this summer. H 

mother was exceedingly anxious that he shou! 
enter the army and that his half-brother, th 
Czar, should accord to him the same privileg 
as is granted to the other members of the im 
perial family, namely, to become at once a 
officer, without having served in the rank: 
This Alexander 111. refused to permit, as hi 
had no intention of recognizing the youn; 
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LATE SUMMER PICTURF-HATS IN) LEGHORN, WHICH CAN BE CHARMINGLY REPRODUCED IN FELT, 
IT IS SUGGESTED THAT ONLY THE YOUNG AND THE BEAUTIFUL SHOULD DARE THE 
FIRST MODEL, WHICH IS MOST PICTURESQUE BUT VERY TRYING 





































































Prince as a relative. Realizing, however, that 
there were objections to the idea of the Czar’s 
son, even if illegitimate, doing duty as a com- 
mon soldier, he placed him in the navy in- 
stead, which he entered with the rank of a 
cadet. The Princess, who is still a wonder- 
tully handsome woman, although her beauty 
is somewhat spoilt by the wearing of blue 
glasses, has never set her foot in Russia since 
the day after her husband’s funeral, when she 
was banished by the present Czar, who could 
never forget the sorrows and the humiliations 
which his mother, the late Czarina, had en- 
dured on account of this, her maid of honor. 
Emperor Alexander 11. took the precaution 
during his lifetime of settling a very large 
sum of money upon the Princess, who is 
therefore possessed of great wealth, evidences 
of which are given in the splendor of her es- 


tablishment here and in the magnificence of 


her entertainments. 


Although I hear trom Trouville that the 
place is absolutely empty as far as the grand 
monde is concerned, yet Dinard, Parame and 
other places along the western coast appear to 
have been crowded, and the feature of the 
bains de mer season of 1893 seems to be the 
newly developed taste of our élégantes for 
yachting. A large number of great ladies 
have joined the principal French yacht club, 
knowns as L’Union de Yachts Frangais. 
Chey have not joined it merely as honorary 
members, but as yacht owners, and some of 
them are even clever enough to know how to 
handle their boats Among the 
ladies who have thus distinguished themselves 
1 may mention the names of Mlle. Dollfus, 
a member of the great Alsatian family of that 
name, who owns a pretty twenty-ton yawl, 
the Lynx. Considerably smaller is Collette, 
the tv Sa- 
vigny, and the Priny, the new cutter of the 
Princesse de Sagan, which she has already 


themselves. 


two-ton cutter of the Vicomtesse de 


sailed with considerable success in the regat- 
tas at Havre and other places along the coast 
Of tar greater 
importance, both as regards size and equip- 


during the past few weeks. 


ment, is the eight hundred ton steam yacht 
Semiramis, belonging to Madame Lebaudy, 
the widow of the great sugar refiner of that 
name, and which was formerly chartered for a 
time by one of the great newspaper proprie- 
tors of New York. ‘The Comtesse de Panil- 
hac’s steam yacht, the Leon, is much smaller, 
being of only one hundred and fifty tons, but 
is fully equal to the Semiramis in comfort and 
elegance. The Baroness Arthur de Rothschild 
often acts as sailing master of her yacht, the 
Eros. The Princesse de Brancovan has a 
fitty-ton steam yacht, while that of the Bar- 
oness Adolphe de Rothschild is of seventy 
tons and bears the name of Gitana. Among 
other lady yacht owners whose names are to 
be found among the members of the Union 
des Yachts Francais are Mrs. Elliott Yorke, 
daughter of the late Sir Anthony Rothschild 
and widow of the popular brother of the Earl 
of Hardwicke; Princess Gortschakoff, who has 
a thirteen-ton schooner; Mrs. Charles Welles- 
who cutter and a schooner; the 
Comtesse d’ Andlau and Mrs. Daniel Barton, 
who is a daughter of Sir Robert Peel. 


ley, has a 
In one 
word, yachting, or to speak more correctly, 
the ownership of a yacht, is the craze of the 
moment. 


Aliaough, as I have stated before, Dinard 
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has been all the fashion this year, yet I must 
confess that I do not altagether uncerstand its 
popularity. It is built on an awkward cliff, 
overlooking a bay which, though pretty enough 
in contour, becomes an unsavory expanse of 
dubious sand and seaweed at low water. 
Moreover, it is terribly expensive and its hotel- 
keepers seem to be in a conspiracy to keep 
prices up to a level that is excessively high, at 
any rate, from a French point of view. It, 
however, possesses the unfailing characteristic 
of all French watering places, namely, a gaiety, 
a lightness of heart and a joie de vivre which 
is distinctively Gallic, and which is maintained 
notwithstanding all the discomforts and draw- 
backs of life in seaside hotels. 


How infinitely preferable it is to remain at 
Paris, or at any rate near by, where one has 
every comfort and every enjoyment within 
one’s reach, everything, in fact, that is calcu- 
lated to render hot weather bearable. There 
seem to be many people of the same opinion 
as myself, for when driving past the Jockey 
Club and the Cercle de la Rue Royale of an 
afternoon, I notice that the balconies of these 
two institutions are crowded with well-known 
clubmen in straw hats and light summer attire. 

The sheltered and shady terrace of the 
Cercle de l'Union Artistique is likewise 
thronged after four o'clock, and no wonder, 
for our clubmen do not hesitate to assert that 
there is no watering place which possesses such 
perfect restaurants as Paris and its suburbs ; 
that there is no place that can boast of so well- 
kept a park or promenade as that of the Bois 
de Boulogne, both for pedestrians, for driving 
and for riding, while one’s own home is in- 
finitely preferable from every point of view to 
the stuffy and never very clean room of a 
noisy caravansary crowded with all kinds of 
objectionable people. Moreover, Paris is won- 
derfully picturesque and beautiful just at this 
time of the year, and one can live here so 
agreeably without any of the obligations of 
social duties or of etiquette. The music at 
the opera is certainly infinitely preferable to 
that of some miserable seaside casino, and 
since the introduction of electric light in lieu 
of gas its atmosphere is as cool and as fresh 
as that of a cathedral. We no longer go to 
the Bois de Boulogne for show and to comply 
with the dictates of fashion, but for our own 
pleasure, and being liberated from the obliga- 
tion to put in an appearance in that dreary 
Avenue des Acacias, we now have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with all sorts 
of new paths, roads and avenues in the Bois, 
the very existence of which we previously 
ignored. True, most of the theatres are 
closed, but then we have the circus and the 
Ambassadeurs, where Yvette Guilbert. still 
continues to entertain us and where one occa- 
sionally catches a glimpse of a very pretty 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 


~ 


dress. 
Paris, 18 August, 1893. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


His week I have cause to recall that 
wise old saw, ‘ Imitation is sincerest 
flattery.” 1 must thank my numer- 


ous contemporaries—I believe that is the 
proper editorial newspaper phrase, at least it 
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has the journalistic ring—for the compliment 
they have unwittingly paid me in gathering 
unto themselves the various articles I have 
written for Vogue during the winter and 
spring, making a résumé of them, and then 
republishing them without a word of credit. 
I hear every day at the club, “Can that be 
Vogue’s Him writing for the daily jours. >” 
I expected this pilfering of the provincial news- 
papers, but I must confess I was rather stag- 
gered when I discovered that two metropo! itan 
“‘journals’’ had helped themselves very 
liberally to my wares, and had served them in 
a réchauffe with a sauce peculiarly their own, 
the flavor of which only spoiled, however, the 
viands to which it was supposed to add a 
piquancy. I must protest at having my «d- 
vice vulgarized—I cannot think of any other 
word which would express the meaning | in- 
tend to convey. I can forgive anything ina 
man but vulgarity ; and I can overlook any 
fault of his, so long as he is not common. | 
must therefore protest in being sandwiched in 
penny papers with the suggestions of tradvs- 
people and servants. 


When my valet brings in my newspapers in 
the morning I always ask him if they have 
been well aired. I think frequently that 
fumigation even would not be amiss, especially 
when one considers the channels through 
which they must pass before they reach you. 


As far as I can ascertain, there will be bu 
little change in the prevailing modes for men 
during the coming autumn. AsTI have al- 
ready said, the Hombourg hat, with a broader 
brim, in various colors, the grays being the 
smartest, will be worn until very late in the 
season. Some tailors have announced, I be- 
lieve, as a bit of important news, that the n 
terial for dress suits will again be the old 
tashioned broadcloth, which has done duty in 
this capacity since the days of our grandfathe: 
This, however, is not an antiquity redivivus. 
Last season a number of men wore broadcloth), 
and, in fact, I know of men who never took 
kindly to the new cloths, but clung to the old 
material. I have an evening suit in broad 
cloth dating from several years past, for whic 
I have a fond regard, and should I need to add 
to my collection of evening clothes, this win 
ter, I should certainly select broadcloth as t! 
material. In fact, I never had much faith 
the change to diagonals and vicunas, althou; 

I always make it a rule to keep in the fashio 
but never to indulge in any of the vagari 
which occasionally are introduced and whic 
have a very short-lived existence. I have 
friend who, every year, when his valet mak: 
his inspection and goes through the annu 
weeding, casts longing glances at one eveni! 
suit of blue silk faced with white, which | 
had made in London on the advice of a sma 
but idiotic toilor, who was imbued with t! 
idea that small clothes, long silk stocking 
powdered hair and lace jabots were to be r 
vived with sword and minuet, and, perhap 
sedan chairs. He wore these garments on 
once, and the occasion was a cotillon given b 
Mrs. John Mackay at her Paris house, wh« 
the men were expected to come in costum: 
more or less fanciful. Of course, in Pari 
every exaggeration of masculine dress find 
much favor, and he might have gloried in h 
sky-blue vestments for a season. Since tha! 
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Marie Brizard & Rogers’ Creme De Menthe 
js a wholesome stimulant and an excellent remedy for cholera. 
For sale everywhere. TT. W. Stemmler & Co, Union 
Square, New York, 


This is the g Imperial 
Burner. Its light 
is simply perfect. 


Those using lamps should 


enough to 


fee] interest 


find out for themselves 
what a superb light 


ives. 


it o 
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To be found at leading Lamp Stores 
nd to be seen at our establishment. 


BENNETT B.SCHNEIDER, 
37 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


r Guarantee is endorsed by every one who has 
tried and is using the Imperial. 


GRANDE 
MAISON de BLANC 


) FirTH AVENUE, 6 Bp. DES CAPUCINES, 
New YORK. PARIS. 
Parisian Linens for Table, Toilet and Bedding Use. 


A. SELLS, 


Formerly with 
LANOUETTE, 
IMPORTER, 





+ Robes et Manteaux 


J 
f SPECIAL DESIGNS AND 


STYLES FOR 





FaLL AND WINTER. 


303 Fifth Ave., 
Northeast corner 31st Street, 


NEW YORK 





CHAMPAGNE. 


Du Vivier & Co. 22 Warren St., N. Y. 


— > SPECIALTY OF 


Fine Crarets & Burcunpies. 


COATES’ 
ORIGINAL 


LYMOUTK 
Cin. 


UNSWEETENED 
WHOLESOME 
DELICIOUS 





DELETTREZ’ 


PARISIAN PERFUME, 
Refreshing and delightful for the bath, 


“HELENIA,” 


| FOR SALEBY STERN BROS., 23nn sTREET, N.Y. 


| 


I. M. JENKINS 


ENGLISH TAILOR 


304 FirrH Avenue, N. Y. 





SPECIALTIES 
RIDING AND HUNTING BREECHES AND 
BOX DRIVING COATS 
The only PRACTICAL BREECHES MAKER in this 
Self-measurement Card on Application 


Country 


(i Borges: &O60- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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58 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


ISM CLOSE 


Choicest 
\& a5 
i _ - ‘ 
s Confections 
POR 


YOUNG 
LADIES. 


SPECIALTY. 


152 Madison Ave., 
32nd Street, 


New York. 








Correspondence Invited. 





Now is the time that all housekeepers should consider what 
decorations or improvements are to be made for the coming 
season. [Do not wait until everybody wants things done at 
once, but put yourselt in communication with me and every 
thing in decorations, furniture and upholstery incident to a 


house will be executed in an artistic and conscientiou: 
manner, ALEXANDER MATIER, 
Ret. 29th and 3oth Sts., 435 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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LADIES’ 
TAILORS, 


391 FirrH AVENUE, 


(corner 36th Street) 


Invite inspection 
of an assortment of 
novelties never before 

~» equaled in designs 
and texture. 

These goods are 
selections made by 


Mr. Krakauer person- 
ally at European 
centres of Fashicn,and 
cannot fail to please. 

To meet present 
conditions of affairs 
our new scale of prices 
has arranged 
=~ accordingly. 

= 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

At the request of many of our patrons we 
have added a department for tailor-made coats, 
wraps and gowns for young misses, made in 
the style and taste for which our House sus- 
tains enviable reputation. 


been 





A NEW LUXURY 
Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted resort 
near Wiesbaden, Germany. will be pleased to learn that 
ROSBACH, the tavorite table water there, is now pro- 
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one evening, their first and only appearance, 
they have been consigned toa resting place at 
the bottom of a red cedar chest, which my 
friend calls his morgue and which serves as 
the tomb of garments that await the hope of a 
resurrection. 


While speaking of Paris and the Parisian, I 
have been told the fad this summer is the bi- 
cycle. It has become quite fashionable, and 
any number of smart people have taken it up 
in England. I do not know whether we will 
ever adopt it. Walking, in the Park on Sun- 
day for church parade, and on certain hours 
during the week, is the correct thing in Lon- 
don, but it is never done here. And I fear 
that the bicycle is as utterly out of the question 
as far as fashion is concerned. I say “ fear” 
purposely, because I think that cycling is fas- 
cinating, and I have often wanted to try it my- 
self. It is utterly impossible to do so here, 
but I think the temptation would prove almost 
too strong tor me in France or in Germany, 
where the sport is patronized and favored by 
the smart set. 

In this statement or confession of my weak- 
ness, I no doubt lay myself open to severe 
The rather scathing remarks of a 
distinguished foreigner recently on this very 
point—American conservatism—come to my 
mind as I write. ‘“ We can do anything 
abroad,’’ he said, ¢* because we are all assured 
In America, nobody 


criticism. 


of our social positions. 
is sure. If you are a bourgeois or one of the 
lower middle class, in France or in England, 
your place in Society is defined. You may 
advance and perhaps obtain a better position in 
time, but you and your family are labeled and 
It will take at least a century of 
gilding to produce the change. You can, 
therefore, do as you please, and nothing that 


catalogued. 


you may do can in any way affect your social 
standing.’ , 

All of this is very true, but so long as this 
uncertainty exists in this country it is better to 
follow the rules rigidly and not fail in their 
observance. Our Society is modeled after that 
ot England, but it is even more conservative. 
Indeed, in that respect we are more loyal than 
the King himself. 
and perhaps we will awake one morning to 


So we must wait patiently 


tind our cycling desires realized. In the future 
our tondest hopes may come to puss, and we 
may yet “wheel”? through Central Park and 
up the old Boston road to luncheon at the 
Country Club. 


Another foreign criticism not amiss I shall 
here reproduce. We cannot help hearing any 
number of these this season from our guests, 
many of whom, I am sorry to say, insist upon 
tempering their enthusiasm witha little asperity. 

“ Whata peculiar idea,’ said a Frenchman 
to me at the Club yesterday, “the Americans 
have in regard to the use ‘of claret at meals. 
1 have watched at hotels, at very informal 
dinners, or luncheons, when we were only en 
tamille, the manner in which you partake of vin 
ordinaire. In the first place, it is either served 
in small glasses without water or in large ones 
with both water and ice. With us, when 
claret is the only wine served, ordinary claret 
glasses or goblets are always used and ice is 
never put into them. The vin ordinaire, such 
as we use In France tor breakfast and dinner, 
isa good and wholesome article, neither extra 
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fine, nor yet, again, is it below the standard. 
Claret is never drunk until after the soup is 
served and eaten. ‘Then the butler or second 


man, as the case may be, or for a matter of 


that the maid or the host—this is according to 
your entourage—pours out one-third of a 
glass of pure wine. This is taken without 
any water. The glasses are then refilled, 
only, however, one-third claret and the rest 
water. After dessert, water is never mixed 
with claret. Americans in their prodigality 
and generosity, fill your glass almost full of 
wine. In France this is done only by the 
working class and it is considered most vulgar. 
The water which is used with the claret should 
be iced. If a very fine brand of claret is 
served at dessert in addition to the vin ordi- 
naire, then small glasses may be used.” I am 
always at a loss when I speak of the nomen- 
clature of servants in America. The butler 
in England is present at meals, but his duties 
are quite different from a similar of servant's 
in America. The butler never goes to the 
door nor does he perform any of the menial 
services. These are the duties of second men 
—footmen. 

« Americans also,’ said my friend with 
some reluctance—he spoke of these subjects 
more freely to me than to the average Amer- 
ican, as he had known me for so many years 
during my sojourn abroad, and because, like 
an interviewer, I had insisted that he should 
talk of these little sins of ours thusly—*“ I am 
obliged to say, frequently drink wine at din- 
ner while they are still masticating their food. 
I have noticed many a beautiful woman who 
has just bitten into a bit of bread or into a 
vegetable, or taken a bonne bouche, immedi- 
ately afterward sip her wine while her 
mouth was still fullk You would be = sur- 
prised to find the number of refined, educated 
people who commit this vulgarity. It is done 
thoughtlessly, perhaps, but it is most unsightly, 
and abroad it would be unpardonable.”’ 

My friend had also much to say of the cu- 
rious manner of serving salad, particularly at 
Game and salad should al- 
ways be eaten from the same plate. This 


clubs and hotels. 


rule is not as well observed in the United 
States as it should be. 

Again, this same critic gave me the rules of 
some foreigners regulating the etiquette of light- 
ing cigars and cigarettes. In Cuba, for in- 
stance, a gentleman places his cigar or cigar- 
ette between his lips, lights it, and after several 
puffs he hands it to his neighbor, who takes it, 
gets his fire and then returns the proffered 
weed to its owner. 

Spain follows the same ruling—which is 
elaborate and full of poetic ceremory. 

In Austria one lights one’s cigarette and 
then hands the lighted match to his companion 
for his use. The idea of this is that in case 
the flame of the match is blown out, then the 
other light is still in existence and can be 
used. This custom is followed pretty gener- 
ally on the Continent. In England a cigar is 
handed to a guest first and then lighted for 
him, the host serving himself last. A French- 
man always handsa lighted match to his com- 
panion before making use of it himself. «I 
did not know,’” concluded my French friend, 
“which method was in vogue in the United 
States. I found both the English and French 
methods in practice, but I was shocked when, 
in the smoking department of a train de luxe, 
on my way to Newport, the passengers of 
which were all men of wealth and supposed 
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breeding, to be asked at least three times by 
men whom I had never met fora light. The 
lighting of cigars or cigarettes is one of the 
most personal of functions. Only a street 
gamin or a voyou demands of a stranger a 
light. This is one of the things which seem 
to me inexplicable in your country. Per! aps 
you can explain it to me?*’ I could not. | 
telt vexed with my countrymen, because thicre 
is no reason why they should not know | ct- 
ter. 


Returning to the subject of dress, I iust 
have a word to say of the autumn scarfs. 7 he 
Prince’s knot with flowing ends still rem. ins 
in favor, although the bow is much in voc ue. 
During the summer the bow has gradually ' 
come more aggressive, and the present mide 
resembles much the quaint prints of ‘he 
“¢ swells” of 1851, which you will remem er 
to have seen in those most enjoyable picture 
books of Leech and in old copies of Punch. 
I do not think that these very large ties will 
survive the winter season, but I find in Lon- 
don as many smart men wearing the colored 
or figured tie, knotted into a large bow, as I 
do those wearing the scarfs with flowing en 
With the latter the pin remains in the same 
position under the knot, between the ens, 
and run through the silk so that the gold 
The patterns for the autumn 
are small figures on solid, bright ground, 
scarlets and browns being the favorites. Dark 
and navy blues are also much in vogue. 

I do not doubt but that russet shoes will 
be worn far into the winter. There is only 
one reason for this, and that is that people 
will remain in the country until after the na 
tional festival of Thanksgiving, and until that 
time men will dress in the same laisser aller 
fashion that they have adopted during thie 
warm months. The only change in thei: 
clothes will be heavy tweeds instead of flan 
nels and light fabrics. People will run into 
town for a few days and then rush back to 
the woods and mountains to enjoy the glor 
ous Indian summer. Russet shoes are a ne 
essity in the country. For the winter patent 
leather will be again much worn for walking, 
although I never have fully approved of thei 
use. I have, however, sent a large order t: 
my London bootmaker and have given my 
New York man another one. As I have said 
on several occasions, there are certain kinds o 
boots and shoes which can only be made i 
either place. 


point shows. 


A new fad in Paris is the wearing of un 
starched shirts. I have always had a weak 
ness for Parisian lingerie, but I fear that it i: 
hecoming too pronounced. A. Paris shop 
keeper sends me colored shirtings, —plaiced 
and unstarched, with high, straight col 
lars. I do not like anything but a plain 
linen bosom, and I simply refer to this new 
tad because I think it is my duty to record 
passing fancies. ; 


ABOUT HIM AND HER 


Good deal of unpleasant comment has 
been created in London by the cool 
and somewhat snobbish manner _ in 


which the young Countess of Dudley has en- 
deavored to disown her parentage in the pages 
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of Burke. Her father and mother met finan- 
cial misfortunes, which resulted in a separation 
and in the mother’s establishing herself as a 
modiste in New Bond Street, her two daughters 
being associated with her as saleswomen. The 
venture was unsuccessful and the girls were 
reduced to becoming saleswomen in other 
modistes’ establishments, one of them in _par- 
ticular obtaining a situation at Madame Elise’s 
on Bond Street. A year or two later their 
condition aroused the sympathy of two ladies 
ot title, one of whom is a duchess, and the 
girls were removed from the shop and taken 
into the families of these two ladies. ‘Thanks 
to the influence of the latter, each of them has 
succeeded in capturing a titled husband, ove 
becoming the wife of an exceedingly wealthy 


earl, and the other that of a baronet. In 
Burke’s Peerage of this year, however, the 
yor Countess, instead of setting down the 
na ot her own parents, describes herself 
m as the adopted daughter of the Duke 
ind Duchess who have been so kind to her. 
Aticr the proots had been set up in type, and 
th lume placed on sale, her husband’s at- 
te ; was attracted to the unpleasant com- 
m ‘aused by this strange omission, and in 
( juence of the protests made by him the 


iers of the book have interpolated in all 
issues of this year’s Peerage, a curious 


i iprecedented little printed slip opposite 
ce on which the names of the Earl and 

( ess are recorded, and which vouchsafes 
t formation that the Countess is a daughter 
once prominent banker and of the 
( ng but untitled lady who, in the heyday 


social glory, first put short skirts in 
n for dancing at a ball given at Marl- 
h House. 


) more striking contrast can be imagined 

t that existing between Baron von Saurma- 
Jetsch, the newly appointed German Ambas- 
it Washington, and his predecessor, Dr. 
Holleben. Whereas the latter was short, 
jovial und unceremonious, besides being 
everse of handsome—owing to his nose 
ng been sliced off in a students’ duel when 
i¢ University and then stuck on again 
the Baron, on the other hand, is tall, 
looking and very stately, being over six 
in height. He is justly celebrated as one 
most famous Nimrods in Europe, and 

in Egypt as German Minister it was to 
that the foreign visitors of imperial rank, 
is the late Crown Prince of Austria and 
ce Henry of Prussia, invariably addressed 
selves for the purpose of organizing their 
ting expeditions for both big and small 
He took a prominent part, while in 

it, in the sensational incidents that led to 
leposition of Khédive Ismail, and if the 
r submitted so quietly to the Sultan’s or- 
removing him from his throne it was en- 
due to the sagacious advice of the Baron. 
Baroness does not accompany the Am- 
lor, nor does she live with him. She 
ents a striking contrast to her husband. 
icreas he, as stated above, is tall, phleg- 
ic and heavily built, she is frail, sprightly 
exceedingly quick-witted, a fact due, per- 
, to the presence of French blood in her 
, to which must also be attributed her 
eniable elegance and chic. Her father 
that Count Maximilian of Hatzfeld who 
ut so much of his time in Paris during the 
n of King Louis Phillipe as Prussian En- 
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voy, and it was while acting as such that he 
married a daughter of the Maréchal de Cas- 
tellane. After his death his widow married 
the Duc de Sagan, father of the Prince of that 
name, and the new German Ambassador may 
therefore be regarded as a_step-brother-in-law 
of the Prince and Princesse de Sagan, as well 
as a cousin, through his wife, of the Prince 
Hatzfeld, the son-in-law of C. P. Hunting- 
ton. 


OF INTEREST TO HER 
Raveling in this country is never very 
fascinating to me unless, like the Van- 
derbilt family and Chauncey M. 
Depew, I could have a special vestibule train, 
fitted up as luxuriously as Mr. Ogden Goelet’s 
yacht, detailed for my own individual accom- 
modation. I detest even drawing-room cars, 
and as for sleepers they are an abomination to 
me. So it must have been a very strong 
temptation that induced me to leave my pleas- 
ant bachelor quarters in town, and start for 
Newport for the fifth time this summer. I 
had sworn when I lett there last, and came 
home to fight a three weeks’ indigestion and 
an attack of what I call truffles on the liver 
—which torture only unlimited truffles and 
champagne will produce—that nothing should 
compel me to visit that city by the sea again. 
But the announcement of the coaching parade 
was too much for me. I was bound to see it, 
whatever might betide, for I confess to a most 
vulgar and reprehensible love of glitter. It 
matters not at all whether it be gold or brass, 
diamonds or paste, so that it shines and dazzles, 
it gives me pleasure. And 
where can one find such a complete embodi- 


inexpressible 


ment of the lust of the eye and the pride of 


the life as a four-in-hand coach, shining with 
paint and varnish, drawn by horses whose 
chestnut, bay or coal-black sides are polished 
like **an emerald or a Sardine stone,” and 
whose harness shimmers and shines in the sun- 
light till the eye actually aches with its same- 
ness of splendor. 


It is true the ladies who ride on these epi- 
tomes of wealth and taste wear no jewels. 
Morning dress and out-of-door lite do not ad- 
mit of them, and this has always been to me a 
regret, for if my eye could only be caught by 
a diamond star in a bonnet, or two ‘* moun- 
tains of light ’’ in the ears of some fair damsel 
on a coach-top, my happiness would be com- 
plete. But that, of course, would be bad 
form, and bad form is unknown in Newport. 

The parade this year was a very striking one, 
although the number of coaches was not as 
great as had been expected; but the whole 
thing was so well managed, the surroundings 
were so picturesque, the action of each indi- 


vidual coach so perfect, and the working of 


the parade so smooth, that even a fanatical 
critic like myself, who has seen every coaching 
parade since a coach was first seen in this 
country, could find no fault. Mr. Bronson, 
Vice-President of the Club, led the procession 
in his well-known blue and red coach, which, 
in spite of being spick and span as to paint and 
varnish, looked just a trifle venerable beside Mr. 
Eugene Higgins’s and Mr. Nathaniel Thay- 
er’s new four-in-hands. Mr. Thayer’s was ex- 
ceedingly showy with a yellow body and red 
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running gear, and it hada chic and style about 
it which rejoiced my soul. Mr. Higgins drove 
superb horses, whose flanks might have served 
as looking-glasses for the ladies, so well did 
they reflect all passing objects. Mr. Thayer 
had quite a galaxy of beauty and smartness in 
his coach, for Mrs. Thayer, who occupied the 
seat of honor on the box, wore rose pink with 
a most becoming pink bonnet, and Mrs. Henry 
Sloaneand Miss Leiter, who have just returned 


from abroad, are both locking very handsome 
and were faultlessly costumed. Mr. Van 
Alen moved into position after Mr. Thayer, 
and stopped for a moment that bystanders 
might observe and admire his superb English 
coach, and also pretty Mrs. James L. 
white and 


Ker- 


nochan, who, in yellow, really 








WORN AT A SEPT! MBER DINNER 


adorned the box seat. Mrs. Foxhatl Keene 
sat behind, wearing a big bouquet of red car- 
nations, which suited her admirably. 


On they swept, before my pleased and sat- 
isfied eyes—things of beauty all of them—and 
an abundant compensation for the heat and 
dust and weaiinesss of the journey. I watch- 
ed them as they trotted off over the turf, 
which was thickly studded with wild flowers, 
and almost enclosed on either side with trees, 
and thought I had seldom seen a prettier sight. 
It was a matter of surprise to me, however, 
that so wealthiest and most 
prominent people in Newport were not repre- 
sented in the parade. Young Astor, appar 
ently, has no coach—or if he has it was not in 
line. I looked, therefore, in vain for his 
beautiful wife, who had looked more attractive 


many of the 


than ever at the Casino the night before, in a 
rose pink gown spangled with gold anda 
flounce and scarf of point lace. And there 
were many others among the young and 
smart set who apparently had not been asked 
to take part in the display. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


Ombourg, which is now the centre of 
H fashion and gaiety on the other side 
of the Atlantic is, as everybody 
knows, a celebrated spa in Germany not far 































































from Frankfort, with medicinal springs of 


which English notabilities partarke freely in 
the autumn as an antidote to trufHes and 
Burgundy during the London season. Hom- 
bourg can also boast of magnificent tennis 
courts and a very fine casino, where English 
and Americans amuse themselves during the 
early autumn. The costumes displayed here 
during the present season have been marked 
by the same brilliancy of color that has pre- 
vailed everywhere. ‘* The English women 
have adopted universally,” says a private letter, 
“the fashion of hats with a flounce over the 
brim, which is to me extremely ugly.  Plait- 
ings of chiffon and lace form the veil, which 
falls just low enough to cut the nose in two 
and completely conceal the eyes. No Ameri- 
cans have adopted them as yet. I saw a very 
pretty capote of coarse gold straw on Mrs. 
Philip Lydig of New York the other day, 
with white lice drawn back from a little knot 
in tront and tied behind, the bow falling on 
the hair. A  coquettishly placed pink rose 
with a little foliage was placed on one side. 
Blouses are universal for morning wear, and 
are generally of two colors. A lilac blouse 
with green frills, a green one with black, a 
lemon color with blue and pink introduced, a 
pink with delicate blue and green, etc. The 
combinations do not sound enticing, but I see 
them every day at Ritter’s and the Kursaal. 
All these blouses have large sleeves, and 
drawn fronts fastening at one side with folded 
waistbands and an erratic bow, which might be 
a butterfly or a grasshopper, and which is 
always awry and standing out from the person 
ot the wearer.”” 


Cea gowns have become a necessity of life 
and are always with us, and as they vary but 
little with the change in fashions, a woman of 
artistic taste may always have a pretty one. 
In the trousseau of a bride I saw a lovely one 
not long ago, made of heliotrope crépe de 
chine, with a soft front of pale yellow silk in 
the delicate shade of the tea rose. The crepe 
de chine is turned back in front with wide re- 
vers, forming a kind of cape collar over the 
shoulders and edged with embroidered chiffon 
The fullness in 
front is held together by heliotrope ribbons 


ot the same tea-rose color. 
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drawn into a point in a way that I cannot de- 
scribe, but which was quaint and becoming. 
A dinner dress in the same trousseau was 
made in the new uncrushable satin, which 
promises to be much used, as it is soft and 
light, draping and hanging in very graceful 
folds. Apricot is the color of the gown 1 
speak of, the skirt having one deep flounce of 
Brussels lace. The low bodice is cut off the 
shoulders in a very old-fashioned manner, and 
the sleeves and berthe are formed of frills 
edged with lace. A large upright bow on 
one side confines the folds of satin at the 
waist. 


All the French costumes that have appeared 
as yet point to a modified return of early Vic- 
torian fashions, especially in gowns for even- 
ing wear, which expose a large expanse of 
neck, and fall off the shoulders so loosely and 
carelessly as to justify the old saying of «¢ One 


> 


struggle more and I’m free.’ 


LONDON POINTERS ON MENS’ 
CLOTHES 


R. Jenkins having just returned from a 
stay of several weeks in London, he 
very kindly places before Vogue 

readers some jottings from his note-book, in 
which he recorded the latest caprices of the 
English fashion god, who is as devoutly wor- 
shipped (albeit at a greater distance) in New 
York as in London. 

‘« There are a great many changes in the 
styles and designs of wear for men, among 
which may be noted the following : overcoats 
are being cut much shorter than heretofore 
and will be fashioned to fit the figure more 
closely. The single or double-breasted box 
coat will be the leading style of winter over- 
coat. Although some heavy cheviots in 
Oxford and Cambridge mixtures are shown by 
some tailors for these coats, the best trades will 
prefer Meltons and beavers in blacks and blues, 
and a few young swells may wear dark olive. 
For autumn, covert coats of Venetian will be 
worn to some extent. The racing coat, made 
in subdued shades of diagonal cheviots, and 
reaching to about a foot from the ground, will 
be a favorite over garment this winter aithough 
no really well-dressed man will wear this coat 
over evening dress when the Inverness alone is 
the proper caper. Another winter overcoat 
upon which the stamp of fashion has been laid 
is the cape overcoat made of check pattern 
cheviots and fancy tweeds, without sleeves and 
with an all-around shoulder cape. It has a 
Prussian collar and buttons up to the chin and 
presents a handsome and distingue appearance 
which will commend it to some of the most 
fastidious. 

Frock coats are now cut much shorter in the 
waist and also in the skirts, which are rather 
full. The lapels are very heavy and trimmed 
according to taste. They are made of black 
or dark gray vicunas or Shetlands of the latest 
mixtures. | Double-breasted waistcoats are 
usually worn with these coats and are gener- 
ally made of the same material. The trousers 
are being worn much closer and are cut 
straight, the style having almost reached the 
pegtop fashion. Verv neat striped English 
worsteds are the favorite materials. 
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Morning coats are made from all kinds of 


materials and are either three-button or one- 
button, according to fancy. The skirts are 
much shorter than last spring. They will be 
accompanied by single-breasted waistcoats and 
trousers, as with the frock coats. The sack, or 
lounge coat is now made very straight and 
shorter and usually carries four buttons. These 
suits are made from fancy suitings, checks ind 
homespuns. 

For evening dress, though Paris is reve'ing 
in cloths of red, blue, green and all the colors 
of the rainbow, the well-dressed English an 
will have nothing but black. Either peaked 
lapels or roll collar may be worn, accor ng 
to taste. 

The Inverness already referred to as the 
proper overwear for evening is now usually 
cut from black or gray vicuna or Shetland. 
A good many pea-jackets will be worn during 


autumn, when a more dressy costume car be 
dispensed with. 

I will be glad to give inquirers the benefit 
of my experience, and fuller details wil! be 


I. M. Jenkin 


furnished if desired. 


YACHTING NOTES 


Hat nothing excites public interest in 
I yachting matters so greatly as inter- 
national racing has been well eyvi- 
denced during the last fortnight by the flotilla 
of steam craft, loaded with spectators, that has 
followed the big sloops in the trial races out- 
side Sandy Hook. It was stated in this 
column, a fortnight ago, that the holding o 
the trial and international races in the oper 
ocean would deprive them of one of the most 
interesting features of the similar races of pri 
vious years, namely, the immense concours 
attendant steam and sailing craft, which wa 
wont to be present at the contests when he 
on the inside course, in the lower bay. 
To the surprise, however, of the most experi- 
enced yachtsmen, even the trial races hay 
been viewed by thousands of spectators. w!i 
have been willing to brave rough seas an 
strong winds to follow the races. Perhap: 
the fair sex has not been as largely represent 
as if the races had been in smoother wate: 
but there was a goodly contingent of lad 
present on the club steamboat Taurus and « 
many of the numerous steam yachts on all t 
days. 


y ‘ 


There has been much curiosity as to t! 
real reason for the large crews carried | 
the big sloops. Sixty men, including t 
members of the syndicate owning her, we: 
counted on Vigilant one day, and nearly 
many on each of the other racers. While 
large number of men are of necessity requir 
to haul the main sheet alone on boats wit 
booms as Jarge and heavier than the masts « 
ordinary schooners, the real reason for tl 
large crews is, that as the New York Yac! 
Club rules forbid shifting ballast in racin; 
and as the boats must be trimmed, the pre 
ence of, say, fifty men of an average weight « 
one hundred and fifty pounds each gives 
weight of over three tons that can be shifte: 
at will. It may have been noticed that whe: 
the racers are running before the wind th: 
crew are assembled as far aft as possible. Thi 
lifts the bows and greatly helps the progres 
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of the contestants. The same living ballast 
can be shifted from side to side in beating to 
windward with beneficial results. 


William K. Vanderbilt’s new steamer Val- 
‘ant, in size and appearance, is an ocean 
steamer and was the boat which attracted the 
greatest interest among the spectators at the 
trial races. While her fine clipper bow and 
superb finishings were greatly admired, it was 
universally agreed that her lines were not as 
gracetul, nor was her brig rig as handsome as 
the barkentine rigged Alva. 


On last Saturday’s trial race the schooner- 
yachit Alert was towed over the course by a 
tug. Alert and her convoy got in the way of 
Colonia and gave the sloop their wash. ‘The 
entire performance was very unseamanlike, to 
say the least. Yacht owners who do not feel 
their boats can sail sufficiently fast to give 
them and their guests a satisfactory view of a 


race should, with their guests, go on the club 
steamboat. It is to be hoped that our English 
visitors at the international races will be spared 
the sight of sailing yachts following a race 
towed by tugs. 


Vhile the accident to the swift steam 
lat Fei-Seen is, of course, to be regretted, 
it t be admitted that the spectators who 
witnessed it were not entirely surprised. Ear- 
the day the lax discipline, to say the 
least, of Fei-Seen’s crew was very evident, for 
i circled around the Taurus and other of 
the attendant steamboats the stokers stood, in 
turn, outside the engine-room, drinking from 
bottics held at arm’s length, mouth downward, 
ind indulging, by their action at least, in silly 
braggadocio. Less beer or whiskey and more 
discipline might have saved Fei-Seen. 

Yachtsman. 


HORSE NOTES 


/@\He apparent ease with which Senator 
] Grady disposed of his field in the 

Flatbush Stakes last week made it 
( nt that had he been entered in the match 

, Which resulted in a dead heat between 

iino and Dobbins, the triangular battle 
would have surpassed any turf struggle ever 

in the world. Senator Grady did not 
in the Futurity, but shrewd judges argue 
if he had been sent to the post the issue 

id have been different. 

\fter the Futurity had been run, Richard 
Croker, the owner ot Dobbins, and Michael 
I Dwyer, in whose stable the horse is 

ned, were satisfied that Dobbins was the 

r cult, and offered to match him against 
pride of Mr. Keene’s stable. The match 
made for $10,000 side, the colts to carry 
hundred and eighteen pounds each, and 
listance the same as in the Futurity, about 
hundred and seventy yards short of three- 

rters of a mile. The stipulations were a 

| day and a good track, and when the fol- 

ng day dawned bright and clear it was 
wn that the greatest race since that memor- 
one between Salvator and Tenny at the 

e track, in June, 1890, when the former 

ried off the honors, would take place. 
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The race turned out to be a better one than 
even that shrewd turfman, Mr. Dwyer, pre- 


dicted, for after it was over the question of 


supremacy wasstill undecided. The race had 
proved to be the race of the century, for after 
running almost locked throughout the journey, 
the pair had finished on even terms, and the 
race was a dead heat. Half an hour before 
post time the crowd surged into the paddock 
to see the last finishing touches put to 
the toilets of the royal pair. The notes 
of the bugle calling them to the post 
rang out clear; there was a tightening 
of girths, a leg-up to the jockeys, and a 
loving pat from the trainers. Domino led 
the way to the post, his forelegs bandaged 
with red flannel and his dark coat shining like 
smooth water in the moonlight. One false 
break at the post, and in the next they were 
off together. Both were running in the centre 
of the track, with Dobbins on the outside. 
For nearly a half-mile the colts raced without 
being pushed out, and with Dobbins hanging 
at Domino’s saddle girths. When the pair 
entered the last quarter of the race Sims called 
on Dobbins, and the chestnut, with his long, 
powerful stride, responded like a flash. In- 
stantly his head was rising and falling in 
unison with that of Domino, and from then 
on the struggle was worth a day’s journey to 
see. Taral started to ride Domino, but for a 
moment the unbeaten colt hung fire, and a 
mighty shout went up from the spectators, 
“Dobbins wins!’’ He hung only moment- 
arily, and then he breasted the fight of 
his life. They were but a sixteenth of 
a mile from the wire now, and both were 
feeling the cruel spurs. The blue jacket of 
Mr. Croker was seen to forge a little to the 
front, and for a moment it looked as if 
Domino would never catch up. His lead was 
only that of a neck, but in such a short ride it 
meant much. The crowd that was urging on 
the favorite did not seem to understand that a 
master hand was guiding him, but Taral’s 
brilliant riding was soon appparent, for it 
became evident that he was riding the race of 
his life, and making a finish that only he could 
make. Now Domino's nose was at Dobbins’s 
throat-latch. All partisanship was swallowed 
up and lost in the fierceness and magnificence 
of the struggle. For a fraction of a second so 
intense was the struggle that every voice was 
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dumb. Then a prolonged cheer broke out as 
the black head of Domino crawled up on even 
terms with the leader’s. The jockeys bent 
low in the saddle fora final effort, and Dob- 
bins once more got his head in front. Taral 
sent the cruel steels deep into the glossy flanks 
of his game mount and brought down the 
whip with fearful force on the left side. Nei- 
ther colt is faint-hearted and each stands his 
punishment gamely. On and on, with the 
long, wild cheer still ringing over them and 
about them, they battle out this terrific fight 
for the mastery. Neither will bend to the 
other; neither will flinch, in spite of the cruel 
punishment. Domino is plainly beaten, but 
he will not acknowledge it, and with the 
gameness of a bulldog he struggles on. 
‘The cheers have died away to silence now, 
for the wire is but five jumps away. 
Domino seems to realize this, and with 
one last game bound he manages to get 
his nose past the wire on even terms with Dob- 
bins. The race is decided a dead heat and 
Domino has not yet found his master. ‘he 
race was undoubtedly the greatest ever run in 
this country, and the memory of it will live 
for years in the minds of those who witnessed 
That two colts should be so evenly matched 
as to race for almost three-quarters of a mile 
without being more than twenty inches apart 
at any period of it, and then finish on even 
terms, is something unparalleled on the turf. 


NOTICE 

Beginning with the week ending 23 Sep- 
tember, 1893, Vocue will be published on 
Thursdays instead of, as heretofore, on Satur- 
days. The next issue will therefore bear 
date of Thursday, 21 September. 

That number will contain a «harming 
portrait and biographical sketch of Lady 
Brooke, and a portrait of the beautiful Mrs. 
Ralston of Philadelphia. The usual artistic 
and literary departments will be fully rep- 


resented. Vogue of 21 September. 


_ Mitlbrook, 


“~~ Duchess Co. 


R. d, 


THE HOTEL OF THE WORLD. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. 


Halcyon Hall, Millbrook, Dutchess County, New York, 
Elevation , 1,000 feet. Russian Royal Court Orchestra three times daily. 


9 


Opens September 14. Ninety miles from New York. 
Write Manager tor illustrated prospectus. 





































































































































SAVANNAH 
SKETCHES 


© the New 
Yorker there 
cannot fail to 
be a certain 
charm in the 
plan and = ar- 





the city of 
¢ as , r . 
SR Fe a pent og Savanna h * 
The wide 
streets and innumerable squares give a 


breezy, wholesome atmosphere sadly lacking 
in thg majority of our northern cities. The 
houses, too, are large and airy, and there is an 
old-time flavor clinging to their ivy-grown 
porches and. quaint gardens. Old-fashioned 
camelias bloomed during our brief sojourn, 
tollowed by the lovely little Banksia rose 
and yellow jessamine which clambered over 
walls and gateways in luxuriant profusion and 
filled the air with sweetness. 

Many of the sketches shown on page 136 
are merely picturesque bits that struck the fancy 
and were hurriedly jotted down on a walk 
through the city. Among the houses is a rear 
view ot the Hussar Club, the Weed residence, 
Sherman’s late headquarters, now occupied by 
Major Meldrum, and Bullock’s Folly, quite a 
unique specimen, with a spiral staircase and hall 
supported by pillars. ‘The windows are un- 
usually large, with many small panes of glass, 
which give an artistic effect to an otherwise 
somewhat severe building. 

On the corner of Larnard and Hull streets 
is one of four houses constructed about eighty 
years ago by an English architect. It is pecu- 
liarly tall fora southern house, and is of yellow 
stucco, cracked and weather-stained with age. 
It is directly on the street, and has a charming 
balcony overlooking the same. Diagonally 
opposite is the McAlpin home, a solid brown 
mansion in the regulation southern style. In 
the possession of the McAlpine family is 
also a delightful old plantation, whose ex- 
tensive acres are about a mile and a half from 
Savannah, on the Savannah River. It is known 
as the Hermitage, and is probably the most 
perfect exponent of departed grandeur to be 
seen in the south. A magnificent avenue of 
live oaks, a mile in length, and unswerving in 
straightness, leads from the main road to the 
manor house. None of the fine old trees, 
draped in sad gray moss, have been cut down, 
and so the effect is not marred, for which one 
cannot be too grateful. ‘The avenue broadens 
suddenly as it approaches the house and forms 
Bordering this are rows of 
halt-ruined huts with barred windows 
and moss-grown roofs, the overseer’s house 
and a hospital. The mansion is immediately 
enclosed by a low tence intended to keep the 


a square before it. 
slave 


cattle away, as was explained to us by the 
young owner, to whose kindly hospitality we 
owed a most delightful afternoon. The archi- 
tecture of the house is the same in the rear as 
in the front, and, though not large or preten- 
tious, it has a certain dignity of its own, pos- 
sibly owing to this peculiarity. The stables 
at present are comparatively small. Before 
the war, the owner of the Hermitage, who 
had a taste for the turf, is said to have 
stabled as many as two hundred horses in 
them and raced them on a track laid out for 


chitecture of 
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the purpose. He and his two wives are buried 
in a tomb enclosed by a brick wall six feet in 
height among wild grape vines, southern 
creepers and tall lank grasses, which form an 
almost impenetrable network. Each time 
the tomb was opened the wall had to be 
broken into, then, so tradition goes, it was 
immediately mortared up again. For many 
years now it has not been disturbed. The 
nucleus of the estate was granted to Christ 
Church by George 111., and another portion 
belonged to Lachicotte, a Frenchman who 
called it his hermitage, hence the name. 
The whole was bought by the McAlpin 
family, in whose possession it still remains, 
though no longer occupied nor kept up except 
as a cherished relic of bygone years, a valua- 
ble historical interest to hordes of sightseers. 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 


‘4 i \Hey are complaining in the west that 

it costs twice as much to see Henry 

Irving as to see the best American 
actors. I am patriotic enough to maintain 
that the art of acting is as developed in this 
country as in England, but I do not think that 
the tault-finders in tre west take into consid- 
eration the extraordinary amount of money it 
costs to bringing Mr. Irving’s company from 
London to this country, and the fact that his 
company is at least as large as any of ours. 
When I tell you, for instance, that the weight 
of the scenery forwarded from England was 
nearly six hundred tons, and that the cost of 
sending it only to New York was more than 
$2,000, you may get some idea of what it 
costs: to transport Mr. Irving’s numerous 
‘« productions.” 


I asked Edward Harrigan how he writes his 
grotesque plays. Said he: “When I am 
dramatizing, I keep in my mind’s eye the actors 
of my company that are to play the various 
characters. This helps to make the characters 
‘real.’ In my library I have a miniature stage 
upon which I rehearse with toy scenery and 
puppets the various scenes that I eventually 
weld together. Where do I find my charac- 
ters? I draw them from my experience. I 
have seen New York in every phase, by day- 
light and by gaslight. I wander along the 
docks, through shanty-town and Chinatown, 
making mental notes of what I see. My new 
play is completed, but I have not yet decided 
exactly when I will produce it.”’ 


A correspondent writes from London on 
Savage Club paper that the theatrical season 
there is exceedingly dull just now and that 
scarcely any of the important theatres are 
open. Charles Wyndham, H. Beerbohm 
Tree and George Alexander, the actor-mana- 
gers, next to Mr. Irving, most in the public eye, 
have gone into the country, and the only plays 
that Society finds worth seeing are Brandon 
Thomas’s farce, Charlie’s Aunt, at the Globe, 
which is to be produced at the Standard 
Theatre here following Jane; and Henry 
Pettit’s melodrama at the Adelphi, called 
A Woman’s Revenge, the American rights of 
which ‘T’. Henry French has bought for pro- 
duction some time or other at the American 
Theatre. 


America, in course of production at the 
Chicago Auditorium, is the most kalwido- 


scopic and parti-colored spectacle produced 


To 











outside of Milan. The allegorical ballets ang 
stage groupings employ hundreds of dancers, 
and are very beautiful. The success of the 
production is stupendous: the receipts last 
week were $40,000. When we remember 
that a business of $7,000 a week is considered 
capital, the significance of the former sum 
becomes apparent. Mr. Abbey has now de- 
cided to continue America at the Auditorium 
until the middle of November, thus running it 
over the weeks he had planned originally for 
the opera company. ‘The De Reszkes, La 
Salle, Calvé, and Melba will therefore not 
leave England until just in time to open the 
Metropolitan Opera House on November 27 
and they will sing in Chicago in March. 


’ 


That much-abused person, the Americ 
dramatist, is not so unoccupied and so impe- 
cunious as the paragraphers would have us be- 
lieve. In the popular novel he is located ven- 
erally in a garret with a crust of bread in his 
hand. But as I see him in the flesh he has a 
prosperous and buoyant appearance. Kk. 





TO AUTHORS AND ARTISTS 
All literary matter intended for publication 
in Vogue should be addressed to Mrs. Jose- 
phine Redding, Editor. 


Drawings and photographs should be sent 
to Mr. H. W. McVickar, Art Director. 


_ The head office of Vogue for receipt of subscriptions, etc., 
is 61 Union Place, New York. For Paris addre ee 
Publisher's Notices on another page. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


PALMER’S THEATRE, Evg’s 8.15, 


R x9 SURPRISE PARTY 
ICK IN THE FASCINATING 
EXTRAVAGANZA 
as THEATRE. 
Cuas. FROHMAN, Manager. 4oth St. 
PRELIMINARY SEASON, 


LIBERTY 


Evenings at 8.15. 


I MPERIAL MUSIC HALL, 


Mat. Sat 


1402 


Broadway and 


HALL. 


Regular Matinee Saturd 


B'way 
SIX EUROPEAN STARS. 2gth 
In conjunction with 
ROGERS BROS., FUN MAKERS. 
ARRIGAN’S THEATRE, 
35th Strect and 6th Avenue 
M. W. Hanley, Manager. 


Mr. EDW. HARRIGAN and his excellent company i 


DAN’S TRIBULATIONS. 


Commencing Monday, August 28th, 1893. 


Gitte THEATRE, 


J. M. HILL, MANAGER. | 6th Avenue and 33rd 
JANE, 
with Johnstone Bennett, W. J. Ferguson, Robert Cott 
Elaine Eilson, Max Figman, and others in the cast, and 
LOIE FULLER 
in her various remarkable dances. 
Seats and boxes now on sale, 





